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The Home, aulidoratory 


HE FACT of human nature that makes the home a great laboratory 
is that we become whatever we experience, whatever we do. If we 
contribute and are helpful, we become helpful persons. If we are 

kind, we become kind. If we are courteous, we become courteous... . 
The Christian home is a little picture of the kingdom. {In the world out- 
ote the home the ways of the home are turned around. Outside, we re- 
ward a man according to what he can do. One is a $75,000-a-year man, 
another is a $10,000-a-year man, so-and-so is a failure for he doesn't earn 
enough to demand the things and the power he wants out of life. In 
school we compete with each other for A’s and B’s and honors at com- 
mencement for those already gifted. If one gets honors, the others do not. 
{That is in the world. But in the home, the most useless one from the 
standpoint of utility sometimes gets the best. Grandmother gets the warm 
spot by the fire, or it’s ‘‘Hush, the baby is asleep.’’ In the world it’s every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. The world lets him who 
can, take. 
Home we bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of love. We 


In the home, it goes in reverse order from the world’s order. 


give to each according to his need, and each one serves according to his 
abilities. The most gifted serves most and the least gifted sometimes gets 
most. {If we can get this home feeling expressed in concrete terms in our 
society, the day may come when we will not be trying to kill each other 
in wars, but we will have beautiful cities and clean streets, playgrounds 
and parks for all. The home is the laboratory of Christian love.— 
SAMUEL L. HAMILTON, Chairman, Department of Religious Education, 
School of Education, New York University. 


Christian Family Week is May 7-14 
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Physician Writes of Change in Attitude 





Judgments—Under Christ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Let me be one to heartily commend the 
words of Dr. Lingle concerning the status 
of the Negro in our Southern Presbyterian 
Church and to commend you also for giv- 
ing his message such an important place 
in the Apr. 10 issue. 

My words do not come from an out- 
sider, but from one who grew up in the 
“Deep South’—Central Mississippi—and 
has had ample opportunity to see with the 
eyes and feel with the understanding. I 
am not standing—(as some of our, no 
doubt, well-intentioned Northern friends 
are too often doing)—on the outside and 
delivering a lecture to backward, wayward 
Southern people—declaring them to be so 
contrary that the only way to bring them 
into line is a Federal Law, with agents 
employed here and there to see that the 
law is enforced. 

No, rather, I am a Southerner of the 
Southerners, a rebel of the rebels, a one- 
time believer in the undisputed supremacy 
of the white race in all things, even in the 
courts and sanctuary of the church! Yea, 
verily, I have been known to say at times 
that the colored man was as the beast of 
the field and had no soul! I was impatient 
with any who disagreed. 

But what things were important to me 
along this line, I now count of little value 
that I may be found approved of Christ 
in my judgments. For since I have stood 
beneath his cross and heard his words, 
“Behold thy Son,” “Behold thy Mother,” 
I realize that all those who come into a 
saving relationship with the Master, and 
acknowledge his rule, must look upon 
others who have also come into that re- 
lationship as new brothers and sisters in 
his blood—no matter the color of his skin 
or of his “standing” in society. 

In raising the caste system in our South- 
ern Presbyterian Church we have, not only, 
in a great measure, closed the door of op- 
portunity in effectively reaching our 
colored brethren, but—much more impor- 
tant—we have also tied a great stone of 
hindrance to our own spiritual progress 
in general. 

May we have the grace to face the issue 
in humility and contriteness. 

E. ZOLLICOFFER BROWNE, M. D. 

New Orleans, La. 


Presbytery Already Does It 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Surely no one in our church needs com- 
mendation any less than Dr, Lingle, yet 
I feel that he should be highly commended 
for the stand he has taken in regard to 
the Snedecor Memorial Synod (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 10). It is with far-reaching vision 
such as Dr. Lingle’s that we are able to 
accomplish great things for our Lord... . 

It goes without saying that our church 
would have floundered and faded into 
nothingness had the white Synods been 
forced to operate as Snedecor Memorial 
does. It is evident that in many instances 
it is not possible for all members of white 
Synods to meet conveniently. How much 
greater must be the demands on our 
Negro brethren! Then it is that we expect 
them to grow and flourish and to operate 
as efficiently as we Is it any wonder 
that we are losing them to be “scattered 
as sheep without a shepherd?” 

In an editorial in THE OUTLOOK of 
April 10 there is mention made of several 
presbyteries in which the plan of incor- 
porating Negroes has been tried. I be- 
long to St. Louis Presbytery where this 
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the act of March 3, 1879. 


is a fact. It certainly has proven satis- 
factory in every way. Not only do they 
have a voice and a vote on the floor of 
presbytery, but throughout our youth 
work they are playing an integral part. 
Our rallies, week-end retreats and other 
ventures on the youth level are inter- 
racial, and we think with good results. 

It seems to me that if Negroes can be 
so treated in one or several presbyteries, 
they can most assuredly be so accepted in 
any Christian situation. May we ask with 
Dr. Lingle, “What would Jesus do?” For 
the Christian there is only one answer. 

DON MEGAHAN, DRE. 

Westminster church, St. Louis, Mo. 


Important Thing: It Is Christian 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Lingle’s proposal (OUTLOOK, Apr. 
10) to abolish the separate synod for Negro 
work is the logical first step toward the 
goal of complete racial equality in the 
church. : 

If Christians who are anxious to see 
the church do some constructive work in 
the field of racial tolerance allow them- 
selves to be led around by the ear by peo- 
ple who say, “I agree in principle,” or 
“This is not the time,” (cf. “How to Say 
No,” OUTLOOK, Apr. 10), we shall never 
get anywhere. 

There may be some who say this step 
is dangerously radical. I can only reply, 
“It is Christian,” and that is the important 
thing. CHARLES SHARP. 

Columbia, Mo. 


Plan for Manse Upkeep 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

7 . I would like to pass on a word of 
commendation and mention a plan used 
by the trustees in this church which has 
proved to be wise in every way in rela- 
tion to the manse (OUTLOOK, Apr, 24). 

Often times the manse is not repaired 
because it costs quite a bit of money, and 
appears as an extra expense in any par- 
ticular year when work must be done. 
Thus it is postponed because of other 
pressing needs. The officers of the Clai- 
borne Church recognized this, and so in 
the regular budget each year they include 
an amount listed as “rent of manse,” which 
is figured at the rate of $50 per month, or 
$600 per year. This amount is charged 
against current expenses each month and 
placed in the “Improvement and Invest- 
ment Fund,” and any time that repairs are 
needed on the manse there is money avail- 
able for that purpose. 

It was because of this plan that before 
we moved into the manse last year about 
this time, something around $1500.00 was 
spent to redecorate the interior of the 
manse, and to care for other needs in the 
way of window shades (for 30 windows) 
and like things. And now this year, since 
the manse needs painting on the outside 
there is no worry about getting the money 
to pay for it. Already the funds are avail- 
able, and it is only a matter of getting 
bids and giving the contract. It is the 
wisest and most practical plan of which 
I know. I would like to commend officers 
who have exercised such foresight in the 
management of the Lord’s Work and in 
caring for the comfort and needs of the 
pastor and his family. 

I just pass along the above plan because 
it might prove acceptable to other churches 
in meeting the need of caring for the 
manse properly. 

RICHARD P. KEETON. 

New Orleans, La. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. S. and U. 8. A 








EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 


@Princeton, W. Va., 475 members; ideal 
summer climate; 2450 ft.; 4-bedroom manse 
and all conveniences. Since summer pas- 
tor has been provided, will arrange 
preaching nearby for 4 August Sundays. 
Desire manse and preaching in New Eng- 
land, near beach or near Harrisonburg, 
Va. John A. Womeldorf, 403 Park Ave., 
Princeton, W. Va. 

eOriskany, N. Y., 300 members, center 
of N. Y., 25 miles from Adirondacks, 100 
miles from Canada. July Sundays. Manse 
and honorarium. Morning worship only. 
K. L. Huggins, Waterbury Memorial 
church, Oriskany, N. Y. 

eColumbus, Ohio, Kohr Memorial, 350 
members, suburban, fine manse, one sery- 
ice on Sundays during August, honorarium. 
Desire dry, warm climate with sun and 
seashore for 7-year-old daughter recover- 
ing from rheumatic fever. Children 7-5- 
3. Wilson E. Spencer, 1488 Kohr Place, 
Columbus 11, O. 

@Atlantic, Iowa, First church, 550 mem- 
bers; two or three August Sundays; rich 
farm country; one Sunday service; fine 
golfing, gardening; fine manse; honor- 
arium. Prefer Colorado, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, but will consider anywhere within 
750 miles. Tom Fuhr, 1109 Poplar, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 

@Rossville, Ind. Rossville-Pleasant Hill 
parish, 285 members, four August Sundays; 
manse and honorarium; rural, two-church 
parish, morning and evening services on 
Sunday. Prefer Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Ky., Mo. Stanley B. Hopper, Box 139, 
Rossville, Ind. Also interested in evan- 
gelistic service. 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@In Richmond, Va., area two August 
Sundays. Edward H, Jones, of Grove City, 
Pa., church (1500 members). 107 E. Col- 
lege Ave. 

@In Western Oregon, four August Sun- 
days. Walter J. Brown, 1136 Ohio St. 
Chinook, Mont. 

@Northern portions of IIL, Wis., Minn., 


Mich., Ind., August 6, 13, 20. Frederick 
H. Dawson, Riley, Kan. 
@North Carolina, Virginia, or Tena. 


near enough to Montreat to reach on Sun- 
days if possible; 4 August Sundays; manse 
desired if possible. C. L. Shelby, Box 57%, 
Seymour, Texas. 

@Deep South, any state. 2 August Sun- 
days; manse desired. Trevelyn White, 
Forreston, Ill. 

@Within 200 miles of Kansas City, near 
swimming; use of manse; 4 July or August 
Sundays. Raymond Sharp, Pleasant Hill, 
Mo. 

@N. W. part of Washington State. / 
August Sundays; no manse _ desired. 
Lawrence E. Murphy, Corning, Iowa. 


NOTE: No charge is made for this serv- 
ice where name and address are used; 
otherwise, classified rates of 6c per word 
will apply. Churches and ministers in- 
terested in these vacation offers are ex- 
pected to make arrangements directly. We 
are sure that references will be provided 
where desired. 
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Eight USA Men to Broadcast 


Southern Network Extends Opportunity to Another Communion 


Eight Presbyterian USA ministers 
and churches in the South will broad- 
cast services on the 110-station Protes- 
tant Hour April 30 through June 18, 
Sundays at 7:30 AM (EST). It is un- 
derstood that the invitation to take this 
series was extended by John M. Alex- 
ander, Presbyterian, US, director of 
radio, as executive vice-president of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Atlanta. 

Herman L. Turner, Presbyterian USA 
pastor of Atlanta, called this “A fine 
demonstration of cooperation.” Clay- 
ton T. Griswold, New York, USA direc- 
tor of radio and television, said, ‘‘Dur- 
ing the course of the year this series 
will help Protestants to understand one 
another better, for through it they will 
hear messages by both branches of the 
Presbyterian family and by Methodists, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians and others.’ 

The theme of the eight-weeks series 
is “‘I Believe,” with the following sched- 
ule: 

Apr. 20, Thomas A. Graham, Mary- 
ville, Tenn., “I Believe in the Christian 
Life.” 

May 7, Clifford E. Barbour 
Moderator), Knoxville, Tenn., 
lieve in God.” 

May 14, Herman L. Turner, Atlanta, 
“I Believe in the Christian Home.” 

May 21, Donald Spencer, Chatta- 


(USA 
“J Be- 


nooga, 
Christ.” 

May 28, Earle W. Crawford, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, ‘I Believe in the Holy 
Spirit.” 

June 4, W. Wood Duff, Nashville, ‘‘I 
Believe in the Church.” 

June 11, Raymond C. Rankin, Mem- 
phis, ‘“‘I Believe in the Forgiveness of 
Sins.” 

June 18, Harry R. Mercer, Chatta- 
nooga, “I Believe in the Stewardship of 
Life.”’ 


Tenn., “I Believe in Jesus 


Minister to the Navajo 
Doomed to Long Hair 


Bluff, Utah. (RNS)—It looks as 
though H. Baxter Liebler, Episcopal 
minister to the Navajo Indians, is 
doomed to a long life with long hair. 

When Mr. Liebler first went to the 
Navajo country to win converts he 
had to let his hair grow because there 
were no barbers. 

Now there are barbers, but the 
Episcopal clergyman is now known 
far and wide in the Navajo country 
as “Father with the long hair’—in 
fact that’s his official name in the 
Navajo tribe. 

And he’s afraid to cut his locks for 
fear the Indians will resent it. 


Knoxville Officers Not Supported 


Effort to Condemn Detroit Study Gets Nowhere in USA Presbytery 


Knoxville, Tenn. (RNS)—A proposal 
seeking to have the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA pro- 
test a stand taken by a Federal Council 
of Churches group on social controls 
was rejected, in effect, by the denomina- 
tion’s Union Presbytery here. 


Members of the presbytery, who 
took no action on the proposal, in- 
dicated that they refused to be 
“counted among those seeking an oc- 
casion to criticize and condemn the 
Federal Council.” 


The proposal grew out of a recent 
attack on the Federal Council by 22 
Officers of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Knoxville, who assailed a re- 
port adopted by the Federal Council’s 
second National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life (OUTLOOK, 
Mar. 20). 


According to the board members, the 


report was “socialistic, un-Christian and 
un-American” and contained ‘‘applause 
for socialistic controls of free enterprise 
and for extensive regulation of prices 
and wages by the government.”’ 

H. E. Orr of Maryville, Tenn., chair- 
man of the Union Presbytery commit- 
tee on overtures, said the report under 
attack ‘‘was not an official pronounce- 
ment of the Federal Council.’ 


“If we protested here,” he added, 
we would be put in the light of not 
knowing the governmental set-up of 
the Federal Council, or else being 
aligned with those seeking excuses to 
criticize the Federal Council.” 


A statement by the committee on 
overtures, recommending that no action 
be taken by the presbytery, declared that 
‘we do not wish to give comfort to those 
who desire to see the Federal Council 
handicapped, since most of its objectives 
have our heartiest endorsement.” 


Two Boards Take 
Action on F indings 


On Richardson Case 


Education and Extension 
Agencies Issue Statements 


The first public statements issued by 
the church agencies involved in the 
Richardson case (OUTLOOK, Nov. 7 
and earlier) have now been made by 
the Boards of Church Extension and 
Education. These statements, adopted 
in Atlanta and Richmond on the same 
day, are similar, with both “accepting” 
the report of the judicial commission 
appointed by the last Assembly. 

“Concurrence with the findings of the 
commission” was voted in the unani- 
mous statement adopted by the Board 
of Church Extension. In the one 
adopted by the Board of Education it 
was stated that the report was accepted 
in ‘‘good faith.” Although the boards 
did not specifically withdraw the char- 
acter charges which the commission 
said were dismissed by the courts, it 
was felt that this was understood in 
the statements adopted. 


Concurred ‘‘Wholeheartedly”’ 


The Board of Church Extension also 
joined ‘‘wholeheartedly with the com- 
mission in the conviction and prayer 
expressed” in the commission’s own re- 
port: that the actions now taken 
“should satisfactorily clear up and close 
this matter” and “that a spirit of for- 
giveness may prevail and that what- 
ever ill feeling has existed or colored 
any relationships may give way to a 
sincere desire to magnify the Christian 
law of love as our way of life. 

The two statements also said. 
“The Board sincerely regrets any suffer- 
ing which the suit or its consequences 
may have brought to members of the 
Richardson family and expresses its 
own hope that whatever misunderstand- 
ings may have arisen and whatever mis- 
takes may have been made by anyone 
concerned in the matter may be for- 
gotten as together in love we now seek 
to advance the cause of our common 
Lord.” 

Sixteen presbyteries last year over- 
tured the Assembly to take satisfactory 
action to clear up this matter. This 
Jed to the appointment of the commis- 
sion which held its deliberations in 
Memphis in October. The commission 
also called attention to a new provi- 
sion adopted by the 1949 Assembly, 
“That no Assembly agency bring suit 








in the civil courts of the several states 
or the Federal Government without 
first securing the counsel and advice of 
the permanent judicial committee, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency where, in 
the opinion of the agency, to delay 
would be expensive and would prejudice 
the case.”’ 


Richardson Letter Written 


That the action of the Memphis com- 
mission was not entirely satisfactory to 
the Richardsons was indicated by a 
letter sent to all members of the Boards 
of Education, Church Extension and the 
Assembly’s Training School on March 
31 suggesting that members of these 
boards had been ‘misinformed as to the 
meaning of the decrees of the civil 
eourts” and that the misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the decrees “has 
created a word-of-mouth defamation of 
character.” 

The Richardson letter said that if 
the “command of the judicial commis- 
sion. .to accept the findings and de- 
crees of the courts in good faith” is 
to be followed, an official statement 
should be issued: ‘“(1) Withdrawing 
the charges in straightforward manner; 
(2) explaining why your committee 
has remained silent all these years; and 
(3) stating that there exists no addi- 
tional evidence in your possession 
which, if brought to light, would 
further blacken our good name.” 

The letter concluded by saying, ‘‘Such 
a statement would demonstrate that 
the top leadership of our church, as rep- 
resented in the agencies involved, are 
men of tall stature, big enough to ad- 
mit a mistake; and would re-establish 
that trust and confidence which pre- 
cedes brotherly love and goodwill.” 


Church Extension Actions 


The Board of Church Extension also 
transacted the following business: 

@ Appointed Charles H. Gibboney 
formerly of the Home Mission staff, as 
promotional secretary of the Board; 

@e Adopted the lengthy report of the 
Council on Christian Relations on di- 
vorce and re-marriage —a subject as- 
signed by the yeneral Assembly; 
(NOTE: This report will appear in 
these columns next week.—Eds.); 

@ The Radio committee was reported 
to be ‘“‘out of the red”’ for the first time 
in its history; 

@ Negro work was reported encour- 
agingly and the request is being made 
of the General Assembly that Stillman 
College be made an independent insti- 
tution (like the Assembly’s Training 
School), being carried in the Church 
Extension budget for the next two 
years, then provided for separately; 

@® Home missions demands were de- 
scribed as great, with only one-third of 
the churches applying for funds for new 
work being helped; 

e Evangelism progress was noted, 
with the experimental ‘‘Missions for 
Men” recently conducted in Mississippi 
to become a pattern for others. 
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Asheville Presbytery Declines 
Request to Halt Union Efforts 


Asheville Presbytery at its recent 
meeting declined to ask the General As- 
sembly to stop negotiations with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, by a vote of 
17-15. On the perennial overture re- 
questing withdrawal from the Federal 
Council of Churches the vote was 12-9 
for withdrawal. 

In considering the report of the com- 
mittee of sessional records, the atten- 
tion of the presbytery was called to the 
terms of incorporation of the Weaver- 
ville and Swannanoa churches during 
the past year and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the action to see 
if it is in line with the Book of Church 
Order. The committee is composed of 
Donald W. Richardson, Richmond, Va., 
Moderator of the 1944 Assembly; J. 
Rupert Me Gregor, Henry V. Lofquist, 
W. G. Thomas, George H. Wright. 





Atlanta Presbytery has appointed a 


committee headed by Assembly’s Stated 
Clerk, E. C. Scott, asking an investiga- 
tion of the terms of incorporation of 
the Westminster church of Atlanta. 


Bill to Ban Liquor 
Advertising Killed 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A bill to 
ban liquor advertising from interstate 
commerce was rejected by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 

Church and temperance groups have 
urged the Senate to pass the legislation, 
which was sponsored by Sen. William 
Langer (R.-N. D.). It was similar to 
legislation sponsored in past years by 
Sen. Arthur Capper, retired Kansas 
Republican. 

Sen. Edwin Johnson (D.-Colo.) said 
the vote, taken in a closed session of 
the committee, was 6 to 3. 

The proposed legislation would have 
banned liquor, wine, and beer advertise- 
ments from newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television. 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks 





About Snedecor Memorial Synod 


Do you favor the abolition of Snedecor Memorial Synod (OUTLOOK, 
Apr. 10) and the transfer of ministers and churches to those (white) pres- 
byteries in whose bounds they are located? 


J. R. McCAIN, President Agnes Scott 
College—This would be my personal 
preference, but I think those who have 
responsibility for Negro work ought to 
formulate and present plans for changes. 


ALEX. R. BATCHELOR, Assembly’s 
Director of Negro Work, Atlanta—There 
is a great need for a more wholesome 
contact between Negro and white Chris- 
tian leaders. As I see it, this is a 
“must” for the days ahead. If this will 
accomplish it, I am all for it. 


LEON R. ANDERSON, Charlotte, N. 
C., Negro minister, member of Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery— Yes. The Negro 
minister needs all the experience and 
support of the church at his disposal. 
Inferior training, inadequate tools to do 
a difficult work in an isolated environ- 
ment is asking for the impossible. 


W. J. GIPSON, Negro minister of 
Jackson, Miss.—I would favor the move 
if the white presbyteries concerned were 
to declare themselves unconditionally 
ready for this step. 


HARRY M. MOFFETT, Minister, Uni- 
versity church, Austin, Texas—Yes. The 
present set-up presents an insurmount- 
able obstacle to work among the Negroes 
from the standpoint of travel and 
finance in addition to keeping the church 
at large ignorant of the need and possi- 
bilities. 


L. W. BOTTOMS, Regional Director 
of Religious Education for Snedecor 
Synod, Atlanta—Yes. The church is a 


psychological organism—the Body of 
Christ—made by God; not a man-made 
organization. It is not psychologically 
healthy for either part of the body to 
be divided on the presbytery or synod 
level because of race. A weak synod 
like our Negro synod cannot carry the 
gospel to its race. The Negro congre- 
gation can be the fist, but it needs 
strength from the arm of the synod and 
presbytery in which the Negro church 
is located. 


ALBERT C. HOLT, First church, 
Jacksonville, Fla.—No, not now. Sooner 
or later this troublesome problem will 
work out. Too much bitterness to force 
it now. 


C. H. WILLIAMS, Negro minister of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.— DEFINITELY! Iam 
wholeheartedly in favor of the abolition 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod and the 
transfer of its ministers and churches 
as stated above. It will not only 
strengthen Negro work, but it will mean 
much to our entire church. 





®EDITORS’ NOTE—It is significant 
that two of the Negro ministers reply- 
ing asked these questions in footnotes: 
“How willing are our brethren in the 
other presbyteries to receive us?” and, 
‘“‘Would the ministers of white presby- 
teries elect me commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly as any other minister?” 
Another asks, ‘‘Why are all Negro 
churches mission projects and remain 
80?” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





The American Scene 


HEN ONE TRAVELS as regu- 
larly and as far as I have been 
traveling these last few months, 

he becomes aware of many interesting 
things. He gets confirmation of his 
concepts concerning our country. It is 
a big country. Its distances are almost 
staggering. In one afternoon’s flight— 
from Knoxville to El Paso—just a lit- 
tle more than half the distance be- 
tween the oceans, the time changes 
twice—from Eastern to Central, and 
from Central to Mountain time. From 
Boston to San Diego is a lot farther 
than from Boston to London. 

It is also a beautiful country. The 
New England village is calm and sweet 
in its charm. Seattle is exciting. San 
Francisco is puckian. The great Sierras 
are dramatic. The Adirondacks are 
homey. The Smokies are inviting. The 
broad plains speak of the generous 
hand of God caring for the needs of his 
people. The Grand Canyon, the Painted 
Desert and the Yosemite tell of his 
kindly thought in adding a hyacinth to 
the loaf of bread. It is a beautiful coun- 
try. 


The People Live Well 


It is a prosperous country. Its peo- 
ple live well. Of course, the oil baron 
of Houston, the cotton planter of the 
Mississippi Delta, and the fruit grower 
of Medford often are as wealthy and 
live as luxuriously as the banker of 
Wall Street. But, also the corn farmer 
in Iowa, the shop worker in Fort 
Wayne, the automobile mechanic in De- 
troit, live on a level unknown before 
in history and unmatched anywhere in 
the world outside of the U. S. A. 

It is a progressive country. Its air- 
planes and railroads, its buses and cars 
offer the most comfortable and efficient 
transportation in the world. Its farms 
and factories are equipped with such 
up-to-the-minute labor saving processes 
that they operate with almost push- 
button ease. Its homes are so designed 
and their equipment so devised that 
drudgery has been almost done away. 
Its communication system is fantastic. 
One can talk across the continent with 
as much ease as he can converse with 
a friend in the same room. The log 
schoolhouse has given way to an edu- 
cational plant which rivals the physical 
facilities of the great universities of 
25 years ago. 

Yet to me the most notable phenome- 
non is the way in which this great, 
prosperous and progressive country is 





*Dr. Barbour, the pastor of Second 
church, Knoxville, Tenn., is moderator 
of the Presbyterian, USA, General As- 
sembly. This account of his travels ap- 
peared first in Monday Morning. 
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By CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR* 
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so completely dependent upon changes 
in the weather! A very moderate 
change in rainfall can make a violent 
difference in the every-day routines of 
masses of people. 

The fig, olive, and grape growers of 
the great Sacramento Valley depend for 
their very existence on the winter snows 
in the Rockies. The citrus growers can 
lose their entire season’s profits if a 
prolonged frost makes it necessary for 
them to burn smudge pots for any pro- 
tracted period. The great city of New 
York can be held in the bonds of fear 
for weeks on end because the rainfall 
upstate has been a few inches less than 
average. The efficiency of our vaunted 
civilization is subject to the whims of 
the weather from day to day. 


Lesson in a Coffee Shop 


But our peace need be under no such 
contro]. On a nasty morning in Titus- 
ville, I was given a good lesson in faith 
by the waitress in the Coffee Shop. I 
remarked, ‘It’s a miserable morning, 
isn’t it?’”’ She replied, “Yes, but we 
can be bright inside ourselves, can’t 
we?’’—Yes, if our hearts are adequately 
equipped with fine faith, we can be 
calm within when storms rage without 
—and a gloomy day can find us cheery 
and bright because we are warmed by 
the Sun of Righteousness shining in 
our souls. It is our task to bring the 
beauty of that light into the lives of 
others—those whol ive next door—and 
those who live on the other side of the 
world. Those who live in his light have 
a spiritual climate that never changes. 

The other day in Birmingham, wait- 
ing at the airport for the arrival of a 
plane that was twenty or thirty minutes 
late, my eye began to wander over the 
large map of the United States on the 
wall behind the Air Lines’ counter. f 
was startled to realize that I had been, 
or would be in, or through, or over, 
all but five of the forty-eight states. 
I had missed only Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Louisiana, and Nevada 
—and by the end of my Moderatorial 
year would have spoken in all but nine. 

I have been in large churches and 
small—in churches whose membership 
is made up of the socially elite and in 
churches whose men, in the main, work 
with their hands. I have been in the 
churches at the crossroads of life in our 
great cities, and I have been in churches 
on the square in small villages, and, on 
several occasions, in churches far out 
in the country, once to a little church 
back in the hills of Tennessee— and I 


mean way back. [I have not tried to 
keep a record, but I believe that prob- 
ably half of the churches I have visited 
never had a visit from the Moderator. 

I have visited with ministers whose 
names are known across the country 
and I have chatted at the luncheon 
table, or while driving in a car, or in 
the living room of men whose names 
will never be in Who’s Who—and who 
don’t care as long as their names are 
written on the hearts of their people 
and in the Lord’s Book of Life. 


The Church Is Strong 


Out of this broad and varied experi- 
ence has come to me the happy recogni- 
tion that the Presbyterian Church is 
much stronger than J had thought, and 
its ministry much finer. The men in 
the pastorate are giving their best and 
giving it continuously in the effort to 
strengthen the Kingdom and to bring 
more men into a saving knowledge of 
the grace of God in Christ. Our minis- 
ters are not clock punchers and time 
servers. They are men dedicated to the 
great task and are enthusiastic in their 
effort to accomplish it. I can’t remem- 
ber a single conversation given over to 
golf and fishing, or houses and salaries, 
or movies and magazines. Always our 
casual talk has had to do with matters 
anything but casual. We have talked 
of the problems of our world and the 
only answer—the power of Christ. We 
have talked of the problems of people, 
and the only answer, the grace of 
Christ. We have talked of the pro- 
gram of our church and how it can best 
be applied through the channel of the 
congregation, so that the grace and 
power of Christ may be made available 
to meet the needs of the individuals 
and to solve the problems of society. 

Local churches are becoming more 
and more conscious that they are that 
channel, and are organizing their peo- 
ple and renovating their physical facil- 
ities so that they can be more effec- 
tive in the kingdom program. 

What I have said of the local pastor 
I can say also of the employed per- 
sonnel of our Boards and Agencies. 
They are deeply devoted and thoroughly 
consecrated Christians. I don’t know 
anyone in any line of endeavor who 
works any harder at their responsibili- 
ties than our Board secretaries. They 
burn the candle at both ends that the 
work of Christ may be successfully ex- 
tended. 

It is a wonderful experience to see 
such hopeful signs. It could well be 
that we are witnessing the beginning 
of one of the great religious movements 
of all time. 








BOOK NOTES 





Schweitzer Books Continue to Feature Publishers’ Lists 


Rebuke to Timidity 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: GENIUS 
IN THE JUNGLE. By Joseph Gollomb. 
Vanguard Press, New York. 249 pp. 
$2.75. 

This book introduces us to a man 
whose sensitive soul felt the heartbeat 
of humanity—yea, of all creaturehood. 
Genius in the Jungle is not only an in- 
teresting biography of one of the great- 
est men of this age, but also a glimpse 
into one of the greatest problems of 
the ages. By skillfully weaving to- 
gether a number of well-chosen inci- 
dents from the many-sided life of 
Schweitzer, the author presents a fas- 
cinating human-interest story which is 
biographical in style and philosophical 
in purpose. 

Here is a life which rebukes timidity, 
indolence and egocentricity, and en- 
courages heroic endeavor and fruitful, 
self-sacrificing achievement. The book 
reveals the genius of Schweitzer, world- 
acclaimed physician, musician, theol- 
ogian, author and spiritual leader, who 
turned his back on fame, comfort and 
ease to answer the call of human need. 
This is a thrilling story of struggle 
against savagery, superstition, disease 
and the forces of nature. Schweitzer’s 
struggle, however (and ours), is not 
only against the darkness of the jungle 
of Africa, but also against the dark 
and barbaric forces of the ‘‘jungle of 
civilization.” 

The book has one regrettable omis- 
sion. The author, accustomed to writ- 
ing in the secular sphere, fails to ac- 
cent the spiritual dynamic which under- 
girds the life and accounts for the 
genius of Schweitzer. 

C. NEWMAN FAULCONER. 

Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Reason Cannot Explain It 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Albert Schweitzer. Trans- 


lated by C. T. Campion. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 347 pp. $5.00. 

Every ethical system, of importance, 
in Western civilization is dealt with in 
this book. The well known author 
reaches the conclusion that every at- 
tempt to build a stable civilization on 
any of these ethical views has ended 
in failure and chaos. By exposing the 
weakness of each ethical theory of the 
past or present, he shows why each 
has failed to fulfill man’s age-long 
dream of a better earthly existence. 
Generally speaking, ethical doctrines 
have either assumed a negative attitude 
toward this world and this life, or they 
have become actively concerned with 
making this a better world without 
solid moral principles undergirding 
their action. 


It is not possible, in the author’s 
opinion, to harmonize knowledge and 
ethical theory; any such effort is a 
hopeless task. Therefore, ethics should 
cease to look for a scientific world-view, 
one that is intelligible, and confront 
life and the universe humbly admitting 
an element of mystery beyond the mind 
of man. This leads to a mystical ap- 
proach which reason can never fully 
explain. The secret to the proper ethi- 
cal view of the universe is ‘devotion 
to, and reverence for life’’; all life, 
in every existing form. A civilization 
which has as its chief ethical princi- 
ple enthusiasm and sympathy for every 
conceivable form of life will endure; 
all others will perish. 

This book should be read by every 
serious student of history, and by all 
those who wonder how our civilization 
has come to its present impasse. Many 
questions stir in the mind of the reader 
of this book. One senses a tendency 
toward Pantheism, characteristic of 
much of the thought of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century thinkers. 

FELIX B. GEAR, 

Columbia Theological Seminary, 

Decatur, Ga. 


He Still Calls 


THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. By Albert Schweitzer. Trans- 
lated and with an introduction by 
Walter Lowrie. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1950. 174 pp., $3.00. 

Almost fifty years have passed since 
the original publication of Schweitzer’s 
Sketch of the Life of Jesus, and only 
his renown could account for the re- 
issue of the “Sketch” in Walter 
Lowrie’s translation of 1913, The Mys- 
tery of the Kingdom of God. For the 
conception of the historical Jesus there- 
in developed has never been enthusi- 
astically received; furthermore the 
same view, though in far less complete 


form, may be found in that epochal crit- 
ical study of a century of Lives of 
Jesus which Schweitzer published, five 
years after the “Sketch,” as The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus. 

However, if one wishes to know “who 
he (Jesus) is and what he is” for one 
who has been following him in “resig- 
nation” and ‘‘world—renouncing” eth- 
ics, no doubt The Mystery of the King- 
dom of God is Schweitzer’s view now 
as it was when he was twenty-six. But 
his attempt to rescue Jesus from being 
the bloodless transplant he had become 
at the hands of the modern-liberal 
school and his effort to rehabilitate the 
historical Jesus as a ‘super-human per- 
sonality, moulded in one piece’ by 
means of a ruthlessly logical applica- 
tion of a “thoroughgoing” eschatology 
will be a disappointment to many and 
seemingly one-sided to most. 

The Markan narrative, chosen be- 
cause it is the oldest (but there are sev- 
eral unhistorical sections, and _ the 
Transfiguration needs to be relocated in 
place and time) is the account of less 
than a year in the life of Jesus, the 
events of which are held logically to- 
gether through the latter’s conscious- 
ness of Messiahship and Passion, both 
of which, in their eschatological frame- 
work, must be kept secret, only to be 
alluded to elliptically in parables, di- 
vinely revealed to the Three, blurted 
out by Peter to the Eleven, to be be- 
trayed by Judas to the High Priest, 
the latter secret to be buried with Jesus 
in death. 

For us Jesus cannot be really known, 
just as he was unknown to his disci- 
ples. But as super-human personality 
he still calls to men to follow him; and 
those who do, in suffering and service, 
may ‘‘come to know who he is and what 
he is.”’ 


JAMES S. GRAY. 
Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 


He Filled a Free Pulpit 


By HUNTER B. BLAKELY* 


CHALLENGING. YEARS, The Auto- 
biography of Stephen Wise. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 323 pp., $4.00. 

In the midst of much confusion we 
need to understand the viewpoint of 
men of other races. Rabbi Wise writes 
as a Jew, giving forceful ideas indicat- 
ing what many of his own race are think- 
ing. We do not need to agree with him 
in everything in order to learn much 
from this book. 


*President, Queen College, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Stephen Wise was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1874, the son and grandson 
of Jewish Rabbis. As a lad he came to 
the United States and rose to be the 
adviser and confidant of many of the 
leaders of our generation. No wonder 
he was a patriotic American, loving the 
country which opened such opportunities 
before an immigrant boy. He had an 
excellent mind, which absorbed the 
learning of Columbia University and 
went on to obtain world viewpoints from 
student days at Vienna and Oxford. 
From early manhood Stephen Wise was 
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a leader among the Jewish people. 

His autobiography is an interpreta- 
tion of his time, as seen through the 
eyes of a passionately loyal Jew. His 
life embraced one of the most tragic 
eras of all Jewish history. He recalled 
as a boy of seven the agony in his rabbi- 
father’s home when word came that in 
Czarist Russia a plan was made to solve 
once and for all the Russo-Jewish prob- 
lem of six million Jews: one-third of 
the Jews were to be expelled; one third 
converted to Christianity by force; and 
one third to be slain. This was not fully 
carried out, but thousands of Jews were 
murdered, a vast population was made 
homeless, and hundreds were driven 
into exile. Stephen Wise reached old 
age when Hitler’s murderous gang were 
crowding the Jews of Europe into the 
hideous concentration camps and ex- 
terminating them by multitudes in the 
gas chambers of Europe. Between these 
Russian pogroms and the Nazi mass 
murders, the Jews were both a haunted 
and an ever-hoping people. It is from 
the pen of this passionate Jew that there 
came this interpretation of the heart- 
breaks and longings of his people. 
Sometimes we must disagree with Rabbi 
Wise in his interpretations and in his 
emphases, but one wonders if he were 
placed in a similar life-long persecution 
of his own beloved people would he be 
as temperate and considerate in his 
judgments of others. 


In his adopted country Stephen Wise 
early took interest in political affairs. 
He remembered how as a boy of six 
years he was aroused to enthusiasm in 
the Hancock-Garfield campaign of 1880, 
and how four years later he took a 
youngster’s part in the Cleveland-Blaine 
contest. Though he dedicated himself 
to the religious task of a Jewish rabbi, 
he believed that there was an obligation 
on his part to be active in the political 
life of his country. This led him into 
many controversies, both within his own 
race and with others. It is a novel thing 
for a Jewish rabbi to expect the freedom 
of his pulpit, uncontrolled by the leaders 
of the congregation. In his first pastor- 
ate in Portland, Oregon, Stephen Wise 
spoke out unhesitatingly in the cause 
of civic righteousness and for economic 
and political justice. An _ invitation 
came to him from a wealthy synagogue 
in New York to become its rabbi. He 
laid down the condition that his pulpit 
must be entirely unfettered so that he 
could speak upon such subjects as his 
conscience might dictate. The officials 
of the synagogue would not grant this 
freedom and out of this situation, the 
Free Synagogue of New York was estab- 
lished by Stephen Wise. 


From his pulpit he never hesitated 
to speak his convictions upon economic, 
Political, and social questions. Any 
pulpit, Christian or Jewish, should be 
free to speak the truth but perhaps 
Rabbi Wise went too far in making his 
Dulpit too much of a platform to speak 
on the issues of the hour, when certainly 
the Christian pulpit must also be a place 
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where men are led in the worship of 
God. A Christian minister should be 
as fearless as Rabbi Wise, but if he 
should do nothing more than talk of 
contemporary problems without bring- 
ing in the great messages of eternity 
and salvation, he would be derelict in 
his duty. 

The activity of Rabbi Wise in social 
and political life brought him friendship 
with many leading personalities of his 
generation. In his autobiography we 
get his own estimate of such men of his 
own race as Justices Cardozo and 
Brandeis, and of other men such as 
Mayor Jimmy Walker, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Much of his life story is concerned 
with the Jewish Zionist movement in 
which he was an ardent advocate. In 
the reviewer’s opinion there is room for 
criticism of the aims and methods of 
the Zionist movement, but we follow 
with interest the story of Zionism as 
told by this fervent Jew. The great 
event of his life was the establishing 
of an independent Israel in that ancient 
land of history, Palestine. 

He has a chapter, ‘‘A Jew Speaks To 
Christians.”” It seems to me he fails to 
understand the vast difference between 
Christian and Jewish faith—an error 
frequently made by Jews. While both 
grow from the same Hebrew heritage, 


Christianity adds a tremendous “‘plus”— 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
the Lord of history, and the divine 
Savior of mankind. In worship services 
and in common efforts, there are many 
places of agreement between Jews and 
Christians, but it is too much to expect 
Christians and Jews to unite in common 
worship when Christians are expected 
to omit that which is most vital in their 
faith, such as prayer in the name of 
Jesus Christ and an expression of loyalty 
to him as the Lord and Savior. It is 
far better for both Jews and Christians 
to admit that there is a point beyond 
which neither can go without denying 
the deepest convictions of their souls. 
Nothing of good will is gained when 
Christians compromise by using uni- 
tarian terminology or when Jews accept 
words which are not acceptable to their 
hearts and intellects. It is well to re- 
member that Christianity and Judaism 
are not identical. 

His final chapter, “‘The Jewish People 
Lives,”’ closes the book. We all earnestly 
hope that the Jewish people will con- 
tinue to live, to find a more congenial 
habitation within this world, to become 
a constructive influence for peace, and 
as Christians we most sincerely hope 
that they may find in Christ, the greatest 
personality of their race, the Lord and 
Savior of mankind. 


Teacher of the First Grade 


HEAVEN IN MY HAND. By Alice 
Lee Humphreys. John Knox Press. 76 
pp., $1.75. 


A first grade teacher of Anderson, 
Ss. C., has written a book of unusual 
sketches of small fry she has known 
and watched and taught and listened 
to. It cannot be denied that the author 
has keen insight into a child’s mind and 
also into situations which speak par- 
ables. She has penned a number of 
stories that will claim a fair share of 
fame. 

Her style is questionable, interlarded 
with thee’s and thou’s and many con- 
structions patterned on Elizabethan 
prose. Perhaps it was better to cast 
the stories in this speech, strange as it 
is to our ears today. That is a matter 
of opinion. It does not seem wise, 
however, to have mixed the form so 
thoroughly as has been done so that 
in many instances the style itself in- 
terferes. Perhaps she could not have 
done it otherwise but it would be inter- 
esting to see how these brief bits would 
appear if the older form were left be- 
hind. If not that, then a bit of help to- 
ward consistency would see to be the 
next choice. 

It is to be hoped that the good story 
will not be missed, or the penetrating 
insight dulled because of the choice of 
words and construction, for Alice Hum- 
phreys is clearly an unusual person who 
has something to say which we need to 
hear—-about Old Barney who best 
showed forth the Christian spirit, or 


about the “fine Lady with the two 
chins’? who needs to be made a Chris- 
tian, or any of the rest. 

You can well believe that first- 
graders in this teacher’s classroom have 
their eyes opened to new worlds of 
wonder and of beauty. The book itself 
bears the marks of real craftsmanship 
in bookmaking. 


LIFT HIGH THAT BANNER! By 
William M. Elliott, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond. 158 pp., $2.00. 

Any list of the ablest and most at- 
tractive preachers in our church will 
include the pastor of the Highland Park 
church in Dallas. There Dr. Elliott offers 
his people a consistently high qual- 
ity of preaching. His latest book offers 
to a wider congregation nineteen of the 
sermons preached at Highland Park. It 
also has what few other books of ser- 
mons have: a carefully made list of 
notes and references on each sermon. 
Almost any one of the chapters is 
equally challenging and stimulating. 
But look, for example, at the strange 
title, ‘“‘Wanted: Successors to Judas.” 
What he really is asking for is an in- 
creasing number of successors to Mat- 
thias, who took the place of Judas— 
men and women who will step into the 
breach and take their rightful place of 
service in public life or in the church. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that 
younger ministers, searching for a good 
preacher to follow, will look long and 
hard at so careful a craftsman as Bill 
Elliott.—ANB. 
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EDITORIAL 


For Better-Trained Officers 


Nothing but praise and commenda- 
tion can be offered the Division of Men’s 
Work* for developing such complete 
material for the instruction and gui- 
dance of elders and deacons. The di- 
vision now has ready: (1) A pamphlet, 
Introducing New Church Officers to 
Their Work; (2) ordination and instal- 
lation certificates to lend additional 
prestige; (3) a suggestive service of 
ordination and installation to be fol- 
lowed; and (4) a’ comprehensive lead- 
er’s guide and discussion notebook for 
use in classes of these officers. We do 
not know of anything else to compare 
with this equipment. Certainly no one 
will have an excuse for not training 
church officers if the difficulty has been 
at the point of materials. Here it is. 

But perhaps equally interesting is the 
plan (already tried-out in several cen- 
ters) to hold briefing sessions to train 
lay leaders who can go out to conduct 
such classes. Doctrines are left out of 
all this; here men are to deal with 


*Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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church polity, organization and admin- 
istration, how to fit into the challenges 
to service. 

The burden of preparing this mate- 
rial has fallen on Cameron D. Deans, 
whose special responsibility is that of 
church officer relations. He and those 
who have assisted him have rendered a 
great service. 


Authorized? 


We rather like the Christian Herald’s 
term for the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament( or, the Old Tes- 
tament now in process). It is called, 
“The latest Authorized Version.” 

Too long has the 1611 version bear- 
ing the name of King James I (some 
people even call him “Saint”? James) 
been allowed to stand as the authorized 
version. On any test it would be diffi- 
cult to credit James with the moral and 
spiritual authority represented by the 
churches’ themselves. The Revised 
Standard Version is far more an “au- 
thorized”’ version than the King James. 

In these columns we have long since 
declined to refer to the 1611 version 
as the ‘‘authorized’”’ one as over against 
“the latest Authorized Version” of 
1946. We call it the King James. We 
think it is better so. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Family Week Commended 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
My dear Friends: 

I heartily commend the. eighth 
annual observance of National Family 
Week. For all of us, I hope this week 
of May 7 to 14 will be a rededication— 
a reenforcement of our efforts to 
strengthen the spiritual values in fam- 
ily life. 

The true foundations of democracy 
are rooted in our homes and families. 
It is there that we learn the everyday 
practice of generosity, loyalty, honesty, 
and social responsibility—and these are 
the essence of democracy. It is there 
that we learn the dignity and worth of 
each individual—and without this there 
ean be no successful democracy. 

I know of no better soil for the 
nurture of world peace security than in 
a family—-a family that is bound to- 
gether by deep religious conviction, a 
family conviction, a family whose mem- 
bers demonstrate in their daily lives 
their abiding faith in the capacity and 
worth of themselves and each other, 
and of their neighbors. 

National Family Week is a welcome 
and deeply needed opportunity for all 
of us to consider how we can enchance 
these qualities in our own families and 
in families everywhere. This is the 
practice of democracy for which we 
strive not in a single week or a single 
year, but as an enduring part of our 
faith in humanity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRY TRUMAN. 





The Reorganization 





38. MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. Contd. 

Said the ad interim committee study- 
ing the meetings of the General Assem- 
bly: ‘There are too many standing 
committees. In the 1948 General As. 
sembly there were 24 in all. Some 
commissioners elected or appointed to 
the Sabbath, Thanks, and other minor 
committees felt a sense of frustration 
and deflated ego by being shunted to 
such committees. This was especially 
true where one had prepared and 
looked forward to being a commis- 
sioner. The commissioners who were 
placed on Inter-Church Relations ang 
Stewardship missed a large part of the 
Assembly ana the Assembly was denied 
the advantage of their judgment and 
wisdom.” 

Therefore, the committee  recom- 
mended and the Assembly adopted the 
following list of standing committees: 


. Bills and Overtures 

. Synodical Records 

. Educational Institutions 
. Office of the General Assembly 
. Women of the Church 

. Annuities and Relief 

. Inter-Church Relations 
. General Council 

. World Missions 

10. Church Extension 

11. Education 

12. Judicial Business 


The committee declared, and the As- 
sembly agreed that “minds are keener 
and fresher in the morning than in the 
late afternoon, especially after a day 
of business and speeches. The congress- 
ional committees perform most of the 
work of Congress and meet always in 
the morning.” So, the docket is to be 
arranged in such a manner as to set 
aside Friday and Saturday mornings 
(8 hours) for the standing committees 
to meet. This arrangement should 
enable the Assembly to have all its 
committee work concluded by Saturday 
noon and to move right ahead with re- 
ports from that time on. 

Standing committees, it was pointed 
out, have considerable power, being 
able to reverse or eliminate the recom- 
mendations of boards or permanent or 
executive committees—but they rarely 
do so. In 15 years no standing com- 
mittee has reduced the budget askings 
for the agencies. In 1948, according 
to the report, the standing committee 
on Home Missions did not pose a single 
question on finances to any member 
of the staff. Yet this agency has been 
responsible for nearly $2 million and 
63 out of 87 presbyteries received ap- 
proximately $475,000 in sustentation. 
“There was probably little detailed 
analysis of performance during the past 
year as related to goals set,’”’ the com- 
mittee reported, ‘‘and no queries con- 
cerning plans for the future in this 
or in other standing committees.” 

NEXT WEEK—Meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, contd.; Membership on 
the standing committees. 
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UPSTAIRS AND DOWN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_ 


“There is a time for all things under 
heaven. .a time to mourn, a time to 
dance.”"—Ecclesiastes 3:1, 4, Moffatt. 


N A SOUTHERN TOWN a sign on a 
building by the roadside catches the 
traveler’s eye: “House OF FUN 

UPSTAIRS.” But another sign, clear 
across the downstairs window, reads 
“FUNERAL HOME.” Both of these, 
one is assured, are going concerns. 

How did both these businesses get 
under the same roof? Is this a glar- 
ing example of the moral indifference 
of business? One gets rent from the 
funsters, one gets rent from the mourn- 
ers; one cuts down the overhead by 
putting both under the same roof. The 
lease did not say who was to have the 
other half of the place. Possibly both 
tenants growled about it, but a lease 
is a lease. .Or again, maybe the 
House of Fun, Ine., rented out its 
lower floor to the Funeral Home. Or 
could the Funeral Home have increased 
its profits by renting the empty second 
floor to the livelier set? There is also 
another possibility: maybe there is 
only one club, a Society for Fun and 
Funerals. The:same crowd you dine 
and dance with will attend your fun- 
eral. It could even be so arranged that 
the proceeds from the House of Fun 
could be used to lessen the cost of the 
funerals. Friends in life, friends in 
death. . .It is an idea, anyway. 

But the combination, after all, is not 
so incongruous as it seems. Is not life 
somewhat like that? The businesses 
are well placed. We put the House of 
Fun upstairs, naturally. It is easy to 
get up there when we are in the mood 
for fun. The dead must be handled 
with care, the casket is rolled gently 
in and out. The slow step of the 
mourners will not easily climb the 
stairs. 


NYONE over twenty years of age 
will be tempted to think this a 
gloomy parable of life. Is not all 

our fun and happiness only noise to 
keep from hearing the sounds of mourn- 
ing? Do we not dance over our coffins? 
Is there any pleasure that will keep us 
from the grave? Is there any sweet 
draught of life that does not taste 
bitter in the dregs? Yes, but the op- 
dosite is just as true. This is a parable 
of life but it turns both ways. If for 
a space we cease lamenting, we shall 
hear, not far away, the music of joy. 
It is appointed unto man once to die, 
yes; but only once. Death comes only 
at the end of life. The fun is not less 
real because it is not the whole of life. 
If life’s joys are underlaid by sorrows, 
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life’s sorrows are overlaid with joy. 
Though the dregs be bitter, the cup is 
still sweet. 

It takes all kinds of moods, all kinds 
of experiences, to make a world. The 
House of Fun and the Funeral Home 
can be under the same roof, but they 
will not go on the same floor. When 
we are in the mood for fun we want 
the whole world to dance and laugh 
with us; we easily fall into the illu- 
sion that life is a gay bubble. We will 
put off our mourning to some future 
evil day. Yet sorrow and death will 
not wait. This very day, any day, the 
day of our delight, not far from our 
gay fun can be heard, by the sensitive 
heart, the sound of falling tears. So 
at the other extreme; when we are in 
darkness it seems that the whole world 
should sit in sackcloth and _ ashes, 
mourning with us. Because our time 
of grief has come, we feel that dark- 
ness has overspread the world. Yet 
even in our day of sorrow, not far away 
is the sound of music and dancing. The 
shadow of these clouds, so chill and 
somber over our heads, does not fall 
on all the world. There are warm un- 
shadowed places and many lives are 


bright with sunshine. 
W ing out” always means to some 

House of Fun we cannot under- 
stand why some people think this a 
sad world. Life is so happy—why can’t 
everybody see that? The happiness of 
life is no illusion; it becomes deceptive 
only when we think that downstairs is 
like upstairs, when we think that be- 
cause we are happy, all men must be. 
Likewise, as we grow older and must 
make our way more and more often to 
the house of sorrow, it is a common 
illusion to fancy that because our per- 
sonal world grows darker, so must the 
world. Yet it is only an illusion. We 
cannot turn the whole house of life 
into a funeral home, we cannot expect 
everyone to draw the shades when we 
do. The world is just as gay as when 
we ourselves were gay—only now it is 
a different crowd upstairs. 

The wise man knows that the same 
sky is over fun and funerals, and the 
same ground beneath them. The Chris- 
tian will be prepared to enter into both 
moods of life. ‘‘Rejoice with those 
that rejoice, weep with those that 
weep.” To each its own time and place. 
And if the upper floor of the Chris- 
tian’s life has been filled with the true 
joys and not the shams, he will not 
be bitter about what is downstairs, for 
he knows that ‘‘weeping may endure 
for a night,” but “at God’s right hand 
are pleasures forevermore.” 


HEN WE ARE YOUNG and ‘‘go- 


Christian Family Week 


Is to Be May 7-14 


Each Family Has 
A Part 


1. Have more good times together and 
thus build strong family ties. 

2. Make your home a unit of demo- 
cratic living. Develop the family 
council method of talking things 
over, respecting one  another’s 
opinions. 

3. Start at home to build a world of 
goodwill and mutual confidence. 
You are training homemakers and 
world builders of tomorrow. 

4. Be sure your home is doing its part 
in helping families in need at home 
and abroad. Make special gifts for 
the feeding of men, women and 
children who are hungry. 

5. Invite and bring other families to 
church and help them to feel at 
home there. 

6. Build loyalty to your church and its 
program within your family circle. 
Stress the importance of every 
member of the family filling his 
place regularly in the church fam- 
ily. 

7. Share as a family in community serv- 
ice and world citizenship. Let 
your good neighborliness reach out 
across lines of strangeness or eco- 
nomic and racial differences. Bring 
persons of other races, groups and 
creeds into your home. 

8. Make a special project of studying 
the major Christian teachings and 
their relation to the home and the 
world. Read again— 


I Cor. 13, Love in Daily Life. 

Matt. 5:13-16, The Family a Witness. 

Matt. 7:7-12, The Golden Rule. 

Gal. 6:1-9, Mutual Helpfulness at 
Home. 

Eph. 5:25-33, Love as Christ Loved. 

Eph. 6:1-4, Parents and Children. 

John 3:16, God’s Love for the World. 

Acts 7:24-28, Made of One Blood. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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Seminary Planned for 


Wake Forest Campus 


North Carolina News Letter 


North Carolina Baptists will decide 
late this month what to do about felling 
the Wake Forest College campus to the 
Southern Baptist Convention for a new 
theological seminary. The state con- 
vention meets in Charlotte. Final de- 
cisions will be made when the general 
meets in Chicago, May 9. 
Present plans call for the general con- 
vention to pay $1,600,000 for the col- 


convention 


lege facilities, including 470 acres of 
land, 29 buildings, a chapel, president’s 
home, athletic facilities and a 15,000 
capacity concrete stadium—all appraised 
at $3,342,107. The college is to pro- 
vide temporary facilities to enable the 
seminary to open by July, 1951, with 
150 students, and with provision to be 
made for 300 students by 1953. Wake 
Forest College, accepting a large sum 
of R. J. Reynolds money, is to be re- 


located in Winston-Salem. 


Men of Synod to 
Meet at Davidson 

A two-day conference for Presby- 
terian men of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina is scheduled for June 10-11 at 
Davidson College. H. Roe Bartle, Mis- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 











General, Commercial, 
academic 
ment, beautiful campus. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high schools. 
Home Economics, Music. 
efficiency, spirtual sincerity. 
Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 
William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


souri layman, Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey, and E. Urner Goodman, director 
of the program for the Boy Scouts of 
America, have been secured as speakers. 

Negro young people will have a 
conference which is to be sponsored by 
the men of the synod at the State 
Teachers College, Fayetteville, June 26- 
July 1. Although such conferences have 
been sponsored by men of other synods 
in recent years, this is the first in North 
Carolina. Leon R. Anderson, minister 
of the Amay James church of Charlotte, 
is to be the director. 


Carolina Officials Make 
Statement on Tragedies 

Acting President W. D. Carmichael, 
r., and Chancellor R. B. House recently 
issued a statement on the double tragedy 
of homicide and suicide that took the 
lives of a student and a former gradu- 
ate student at the University of North 
Carolina. What they called a timely 
question for officers, faculty and alumni 
of the UNC and for other colleges and 
universities was this: “a 
the University doing everything possi- 
ple to prevent such things?’”’ At about 
the same time as the Carolina incident 
a Wake Forest student was being con- 
victed for murder of a fellow-student 
as a climax to an apparently long period 
of heavy gambling on the campus. Car- 
michael and House said significantly, 
“The most difficult of all educational 
work deals with the adjustment prob- 
lems of students.’ 


Baptists Troubled About 
Accepting Government Funds 

Another important matter to be faced 
by N. C. Baptists in their Charlotte 
meeting will have to do with the accept- 
ance of government funds for hospital 
construction. F. Orion Mixon, of 
Raleigh, the state convention president, 
has assailed the stand of the trustees 
for voting to accept the money, though 
the convention’s general board for the 





Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
Applica- 











Fully accredited 4 year college. 
Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. 
FOUR TYPES OF 
(1) Competitive 
(2) Academic 
Summer session, 


Intra-mural sports. 
R. T. L. 


LISTON, 





KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 
Business. 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(3) Grant in Aid 
(4) Remunerative Work 
Dormitories. 
President, Box P, 


Presbyterian. 
Education. 


Catalog. 
Bristol, Tenn. 











OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





STI LLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


_ @Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
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second time has approved accepting the 
funds. The board reported that a Spe- 
cial fact-finding committee considered it 
“legally and morally bound” by earlier 
decisions to accept the funds; it also said 
the Winston-Salem hospital could not 
operate satisfactorily ‘‘solely on funds 
provided by North Carolina Baptists.” 
If the convention should overrule its 
general board it would be faced with the 
necessity of raising $697,356 among the 
Baptists of the state. Most of North 
Carolina’s ten Baptist institutions tolq 
the fact-finding committee that they 
have received some form of government 
aid during the past 20 years; six said 
they are now receiving it. 


Wilmington Mission Viewed 
In Enthusiastic Terms 


Leaders of the Laymen’s Christian 
Mission held recently in Wilmington 
Presbytery are enthusiastic about the 
results. Members of the mission went 
for a week into schools, civic clubs, labor 
unions, parents’ meetings and the like, 
Presbytery’s executive secretary, L. A. 
Taylor, says, “It is conservatively esti- 
mated that, through the speaking en- 
gagements, morning hours for prayer 
and Bible study, and evening preaching 
services, we reached not less than 10,- 
000 different persons with a gospel mes- 
sage.’’ 


Methodists Act on “Pink Fringe”’ 
Discussion; Petition Bishops 


Methodists of the Charlotte district 
recently sent three resolutions to their 
Council of Bishops: (1) Urging all of- 
ficials of the church to withdraw from 
organizations which the government 
labels ‘“‘communistic’’; (2) Asking the 
Council to declare that the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action has “no 
organic or implied official connection” 
with the Methodist church; and (3) re 
questing a factual answer to Stanley 
High’s ‘Pink Fringe” article which ap- 
peared in the February Reader's Digest. 

. The N. C. Christian Advocate and 
other Methodist papers are now carry- 
ing articles reporting the Reader's 
Digest’s refusal to carry a reply to the 
High article written by the Council's 
secretary, Bishop Oxnam. The Bishop, 
in his statement, requests Mr. High to 
“name one communist in the Methodist 
Church. Just one!’’ 


Efforts Being Made to 
Increase Negro Voters 


A campaign to double the registration 
of Negro voters in Charlotte begins April 
29, according to leaders of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “The NAACP is con- 
cerned with teaching Negroes the intelli- 
gent use of the ballot and putting be 
fore them the records of candidates,” 
they say. “The campaign will be non- 
partisan.’’ . C. E. Matthews, secre 
tary of the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, speaking 


recently in Greensboro, appealed for 
“collaboration” between white and 
Negro Baptists in a ‘world-wide 
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giritual awakening.” “Get the Negroes 
i on it,” he said. “They can give us 
great spiritual assistance.” . . . In 
paleigh members of the Union Congre- 
gational church voted recently to sup- 
port their minister in providing an inter- 
racial program. (RNS.) 


Miscellany 

Work has begun on the new William 
Black Home for Christian Workers at 
Montreat which is being financed by 
members and churches in the Synod of 
North Carolina. The former building 
was destroyed by fire several years ago. 
_, . A seminar in intergroup relations 
for teachers and community workers 
will be conducted at the University of 
North Carolina July 21-Aug. 29. 
Churches that sponsor raffles break the 
N. C. lottery laws as much as any other 
lottery operator, Attorney General 
Harry McMullen declared recently... . 
The Raleigh city council adopted an 
ordinance supported by the ministerial 
association outlawing the burning of 
crosses in public places or on private 
property without permission. . . . 
Fewer students are taking public schoo 
Bible courses in the state this year 
than in the past two years. Only 28,025 
are enrolled in Bible courses this year, 
and the number of schools offering the 
courses has decreased from 229 to 147. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 
Charlotte. 


Synod Leaders Will 
Stress P of P Goal 


Missouri News Letter 


United efforts will be made the first 
week in May to concentrate the at- 
tention of Missouri Presbyterians upon 
the objectives of the Program of Prog- 
ress. A team of four ministers and a 
laymen will move northward across the 
state to lead conferences in four pres- 
byteries as follows: 


May 1, Potosi, at Cape Girardeau 
May 2, St. Louis, Westminster 
church, St. Louis 

May 3, Missouri, Mexico 
May 4, Lafayette, Marshall 


Upper Missouri Presbytery is omitted 
since local efforts along the same line 
have been made recently, particularly 
in the Kansas City area. Leaders of 
every phase of congregational activity 
are being invited to the meetings where 
the objectives of the Program of Prog- 
ress will be re-evaluated and consid- 


ered. Afternoon meetings call for pres- 
entations of Stewardship, Religious 
Education and Evangelism. After 
supper, groups and seminars will point 
up congregational problems. An in- 
spirational message will conclude the 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Lawrenceville, Va. 





Richmond—Phone 8-1808 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 B. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








MURRELL 


New Books ® ® 


PRESBYTERIAN 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
CHRISTIAN PURPOSE 

MODERN DORMITORIES 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETICS 
BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES 


H. ROE BARTLE, President 





MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 


HOME OF THE JAMES E. WEST MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY OF THE HUMANITIES 


© New Equipment ° ° ®° 





A section of Murrell Inbrary 


Enrollment limited to 600 


Chief Executive, Boy Scouts of 
America, for thirty-three years 


Completely Modern 


“In a library we are surrounded by many hundreds of dear friends. They know us, and 


have been waiting two, ten, or twenty centuries for us—some of them.’’—Emerson. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
LIBERAL ARTS 
WELL-TRAINED FACULTY 
EXCELLENT LIBRARY 
STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 
SMALL CLASSES 


FRIENDLY ENVIRONMENT 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, MISSOURI 
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prugram. Synod’s chairman of the Pro- 
gram of Progress, C. S. Johnson, will 
lead the team, assisted by two synod’s 


committee chairmen, C. E. Mount, 
Stewardship, and Wm. H. McCorkle, 
Evangelism; Wm. E. Phifer, Kansas 


City pastor, and J. B. Spragens, regional 
director of religious education. 


US-USA-UP Pulpit Exchange 
Is Arranged in St. Louis 

May 21 will see Presbyterian minis- 
ters—US, USA and United—preaching 
on a single topic, ‘“‘The Presbyterian 
Church, Its Faith, Practices and Con- 
tributions to the Democratic Way of 
Life,’’ with an exchange of pulpits all 
around. U.S. ministers feel that this 
effort is in line with the purpose of the 
last General Assembly calling for vari- 
ous efforts in acquaintance and under- 
standing. Another such effort will be 
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the joint meeting of the US and USA 
Synods of Missouri at Westminster Col- 
lege in Fulton. June 13-15. 


Investigation of Crime 
Being Encouraged 

Investigations of all crime conditions 
and political intrigues are being encour- 
aged by church and ministerial groups 
in Kansas City. Following the murder 
of the gang leaders, Binnagio and Gar- 
gotta, the Council of Churches and Min- 
isterial Alliance has sought ways to 
support the efforts of committees which 
are quietly at work. 


More Effective Public 
Relations Plans Made 

Missouri Synod Lutherans are plan- 
ning an intensive campaign this year 
to teach congregations and the church- 
at-large how to bring their work effec- 
tively before the people on a national 


seale. Fifty delegates from over the 
U. S. and Canada met recently in St. 
Louis, heard Frank Stewart, religion 


editor of the Cleveland Press and presi- 
dent of the Religious News Writers As- 
sociation, tell them that newspapers are 
now giving more space to religious news 
than ever before. He urged them to 
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Through the Offering for Work with 
CHILDREN OF KOREA 


CHILDREN’S FOREIGN MISSION DAY 
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Order Program Material From 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


P. O. BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Send Offering to CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
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take advantage of this fact. These dele 
gates were told that more laymen must 
take over public relations work, with 
pastors serving only as advisors, jp 
these meetings the church was advise; 
to borrow from the business wor, 
every device available in selling religion 
to the public. (RNS) 


Photographers Work Out 
Code of Church Conduct 

A code of church conduct has beep 
drawn up by the Professional Photog. 


rapher’s Association of Greater g 
Louis. It incorporates the following 
rules: “We will contact officiating 


clergymen before the wedding ceremony 
and make inquiries as to their regula. 
tions with reference to taking photo. 
graphs of the ceremony or other spe. 
cial occasions; We further agree to 
abide by the rules of each particular 
church; We will make no unnecessary 
disturbances, and will work as quietly 
as possible at our duties at all times: 
We will at no time leave used flash 
bulbs, empty cartons, or film-pack tabs, 
or any other miscellaneous wrappings 
on church property.” (RNS) 


Miscellany 


Approximately 150 churches in the 
Kansas City area united in a four-day 
pre-Easter Visitation Evangelism effort 
led by Dawson Bryan. With only 37 
churches already reporting, approx: 
mately 1,500 church additions had been 
listed. .The Burrall class at Steph- 
ens College in Columbia, with 4,00 
members (largest in the world), cele 
brated the 29th anniversary of its 
founding recently. The class attracts 
students from Stephens, Christian Col- 
lege and the University of Missouri. .., 
Strapless evening gowns, two-piece bath- 
ing suits and plunging necklines were 
denounced as immodest by 300 young 
women in St. Louis recently. With most 
participants Catholics, an organization 
was formed to influence dress designers 
and manufacturers to meet their de 
mands. .James Salter, treasurer 
of the Kansas City Southern Railroad, 
was recently cited by the Kansas City 
Council of Churches for having ‘done 
the most in recent years for cooperative 
Christianity” in his city. Salter is 4 
Baptist. 

WM. H. MecCORKLE. 
St. Louis. 
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SIBLE STUDY 





Hosea Reveals God’s Forgiving Love 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 14 


Hosea 11:1-4, 8-11; 14:4-9. 


We have this week a second lesson 
from the prophecy of Hosea. Fully to 
appreciate its message, one of the pro- 
foundest in the Old Testament, we must 
reconstruct Hosea’s domestic experi- 
ence, aS he presents it to us in chap- 
ters 1 and 3; an experience through 
which, as he himself informs us, he 
frst learned to understand God’s deal- 
ings with his people. 


I. Hosea’s Experiences 


Hosea, it appears, married a woman 
named Gomer, who afterwards proved 
ynfaithful to him. The first child whom 
Gomer bore he recognized as his own; 
the second and third he could not 
claim. Hosea still clung to his wife, 
but after a while she left him to go 
after her false lover. He tired of her 
in time and Gomer sank lower and 
lower in the scale of existence until 
finally she became a slave, sold doubt- 
less for debt. Hosea, who loved his 
wife in spite of her unfaithfulness, went 
to the owner and redeemed her for 
fifteen pieces of silver and a bushel and 
a half of wheat. He hoped to win 
back her love and to restore her to her 
old place as the mistress of his home. 

It was through this experience, Hosea 
tells us, that he came to understand 
something of God’s love for his un- 
faithful people. As the great Old Tes- 
tament scholar, H. Wheeler Robinson 
has written in his recent book on The 
Cross of Hosea (Westminster Press): 


“It was one thing to hold in general 
that God loved Israel; it was another 
to have that confirmed by the analogy 
of his own experience, and to know that 
God so loved Israel, as Hosea found 
himself loving Gomer. The experience 
both confirmed the idea and enlightened 
it by bringing a new standard of mea- 
surement to its appreciation. The love 
of God could not be less than the love 
of man, so the love of man became a 
— and a revelation of the love of 
od,” 


Israel, as Hosea now clearly saw, had 
proved unfaithful to her Lord, as 
Gomer had proved unfaithful to him. 
Israel must necessarily suffer for her 
infidelity as Gomer had suffered for 
hers. But the amazing thing was that 
God still loved Israel, as strangely 
enough he continued to love Gomer. 
And God was seeking to win back 
Israel’s love as he was trying to re- 
cover Gomer’s love. If Israel would re- 
spond to the plea of the Divine Lover, 
he would restore her to her old posi- 
tion just as he was ready to restore 
Gomer to hers. 


MAY 1, 1960 


This is the message of Hosea in chap- 
ters 1-3 and again under different 
figures in 4-14. 


II. Israel’s Infidelity 


In chapters 1-3, Israel is represented 
as a faithless wife who has gone after 
her false lovers, the baalim, i. e., the 
gods of the Canaanites, who encouraged 
prostitution [as a part of divine wor- 
ship] and held before the nation the 
offer of a spurious prosperity. Instead 
Israel would find herself forsaken, 
abandoned in the wilderness, i. e., car- 
ried into captivity. But God, her true 
spouse, would court her, seek to re- 
gain her wandering affection, us a hus- 
band might seek to re-win his wife’s 
errant love, until finally Israel could 
no longer resist. There would be a 
new covenant, or marriage contract 
(the first mention of the new covenant 
to which Jesus referred as he instituted 
the Lord’s Supper). ‘In that day,’ said 
Jehovah, ‘‘will I make a covenant for 
them with the beasts of the field, and 
with the birds of the heavens, and with 
the creeping things of the ground: and 
1 will break the bow and the sword and 
the battle out of the land, and will 
make them to lie down safely. And I 
will betroth thee unto me for ever; yea, 
I will betroth thee unto me in right- 
eousness and in justice, and in loving- 
kindness and in mercies. I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; 
and thou shalt know Jehovah” 
(2:18-20). 

In chapter 4 Hosea describes the na- 
tion’s unfaithfulness to her covenant 
obligations to Jehovah in another form: 
“Hear the word of Jehovah, ye chil- 
dren of Israel; for Jehovah hath a con- 
troversy with the inhabitants of the 
land, because there is no truth, nor 
goodness, nor knowledge of God in the 
land.”’ As a consequence of this spirit- 
ual declension, ‘‘There is nought but 
swearing and breaking faith, and kill- 
ing, and stealing, and committing adul- 
tery; they break out and blood toucheth 
blood.” 

In chapter 5 the prophet describes 
the suffering which the nation must 
endure, as a consequence of this spirit- 
ual declension and resultant moral 
breakdown. (5:1 is the key verse.) 

Chapter 6 opens (1-3) with Israel’s 
plea for forgiveness, the plea that she 
is now making, or that Hosea sees she 
will make as soon as conditions are 
bad enough. At first glance the plea 
seems sincere. But as we look closer 
we see that there is no confession of 


sin or true amendment of life, only 
an easy assurance that God is kind and 
will not allow his people to suffer. ‘‘Af- 
ter two days will he revive us; on the 
third day he will raise us up.’”’ Not 
so speedily is a stircken nation healed. 

In answer (6:4—-7:16) the prophet 
points out that Israel’s repentance is 
only superficial. Her good resolutions 
are like the morning clouds which in 
Palestine disappear as soon as the sun 
comes over the horizon, as the dew that 
goeth early away. More than that, 
Israel does not yet understand the true 
requirements of God. She hopes to 
propitiate him with burnt offerings and 
with animal sacrifices (formal expres- 
sions of religion). But God desires 
mercy (or goodness) rather than sacri- 
fice, and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings. On two different 
occasions Jesus quotes this great verse 
from Hosea. In every age there are 
people who think God will be satisfied 
by formal religiosity rather than by gen- 
uine fellowship with him leading to 
kindness and consideration of one’s fel- 
lowmen. Hosea goes on to point out 
(in chapter 7) that Israel’s sin is deep- 
seated and that, in spite of Israel’s plea 
for mercy, the people have not returned 
unto the Lord (7:10, 14, 16) or truly 
repented of their sins. Therefore, in 
chapters 8-10, Hosea reiterates and ex- 
patiates on the fact that the nation 
must suffer for its sins; it has sown 
the wind, it must reap the whirlwind 
(3:7). 

In these chapters Hosea points out 
that God’s love is not incompatible with 
his justice. In the moral order, which 
he has decreed, sin inevitably brings 
suffering. God loves Israel in spite of 
her sin, yet he cannot restore her to 
a place of fellowship with him until 
Israel has truly repented of her sins and 
returned unto him. He requires the 
knowledge of God rather than burnt 
offerings, goodness rather than sacri- 
fice. 

We do not need to add that this 
brings a message for our own times. 
God loves the man, or the nation (Ger- 
many, Russia or the United States) who 
has sinned. Nevertheless sin brings 
separation from God and that involves 
inevitable suffering for the individual 
and the nation. Repentance will not 
avail unless it is sincere, and we must 
prove the sincerity of our repentance 
by goodness, kindness to our feilow- 
men, to all of our fellowmen, regard- 
less of nation, race, or class, rather 
than by acts of formal worship. 


III. God’s Forgiving Love 


Hosea brings out forcibly the cer- 
tainty of divine justice; nevertheless, 
his chief emphasis is on the continu- 
ance of the divine love. Israel has 
sinned, but God loves her in spite of 
her sin—that is the burden of his mes- 
sage. He presents this aspect of God’s 
character under two figures: first, that 
of a husband’s love for his faithless 
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wife, as indicated above, in chapters 
1-3; and second, that of a father’s love 
for his erring son. It is this second 
figure which now concerns us. In 
chapter 11 God as a father 
yearning over his wandering son; in 
chapter 14 as a father pleading with 
his son to return to his home and heart. 

1. Yearning over his son (chapter 
11). God is thinking of his past re- 
lations with Israel—soliloquizing. He 
recalls that he has loved Israel from 
childhood, from the time that he called 
him out of Egypt (vs. 1). But Israel, 
like an ungrateful child, has never re- 
sponded to his love. The more Jeho- 
vah revealed his love through the 
prophets, the more he turned to other 


we see 


gods (vs. 2). Yet it was God who 
taught Ephraim (another name for 
Israel) to walk. Only a father, or 


mother, can appreciate how God’s love 
is revealed in these words. As a father 
guides and watches the first faltering 
steps of his son, proudly, patiently, with 
infinite love and tenderness and solici- 
tude, so God, the great heavenly Fa- 
ther, from whom every father on earth 
is named, has taught the infant nation 
to walk alone. Oftentimes today we 
see a little fellow start out bravely 
enough, but he grows weary pretty 
soon, and in the end his father brings 
him home in his arms. How often, too, 
the little chap falls down and hurts 
himself, or thinks he has, and the fa- 
ther or mother picks him up and kisses 
away the pain; or if the injury is real 
drops everything until the child is easy. 
So God recalls that he has cared for 
Israel, yet Israel never seemed to un- 
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derstand that 
him. (vs. 3) 

In vs. 4 the figure changes for a 
moment. Israel is pictured as a stub- 
born heifer. God has not driven her 
with the whip and lash; he has drawn 
her, not with cords, but with love, hu- 
man ties which though the most beauti- 
ful, and the gentlest in the world, can 
be resisted and broken. Just as a kind- 
hearted man removes the yoke from a 
heifer’s neck, and places food before 
her that she may eat in comfort, so 
God has been thoughtful and consider- 
ate of Israel’s needs. And yet Israel— 
to return to the figure of the son—has 
gone into the far country. Because he 
refuses to return to his heavenly Fa- 
ther, he must suffer there, as later an- 
other prodigal did who would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat (vss. 5-7). 

But though Israel has brought this 
suffering upon himself, God cannot bear 
to give him up. In one of the most 
daring pictures in the Bible, Hosea 
shows us the heart of God, torn, dis- 
tracted, with justice and mercy striv- 
ing together, just as the heart of many 
an earthly father has been torn over 
a worthless lad. He realizes that the 
nation deserves to be forgotten. But 
“how shall I give thee up, Ephraim (a 
synonymn for Israel)? How shall I 
east thee off, Israel?” Admah and 
Zeboiim were two of the cities of the 
plain that were destroyed when Sodom 
and Gomorrah were destroyed. As God 
thinks of these cities his heart is turned 
toward Israel and his compassion is 
aroused, just as the heart of many a 
father has been turned toward his son 
and his compassion aroused in spite of 
the faithlessness of the boy. He deter- 
mines not to destroy Israel. He will 
display his might and power, as a lion 
who roars in the desert not to punish 
but to free his people, and they shall 
return from their exile, trembling with 
awe and wonder and contrition (8-11). 

So Hosea gives us an Old Testament 
version of the prodigal son, one of the 
most remarkable pictures we have of 
the fatherhood of God before the match- 
less parables of Jesus. 

2. Pleading with his son (chapter 
14). In chapter 11 Hosea pictures God 
as yearning over the nation, even as 
a father might yearn over his prodigal 
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son; in chapter 14 Hosea pleads With 
the nation to respond to this love. In 
spite of God’s love, Israel must Continue 
to suffer until he has truly Tepented 
of his sins. Therefore the proph 
urges the nation to return unto Jeho. 
vah, offering him nothing but a heart. 
felt expression of its trust in him rathe 
than in heathen Assyria. (Compan 
this genuine repentance w ith its 
changed way of living which th 
prophet calls for, with the easy aggyy. 





ance which the people have voiced in 
6:1-2.) 

The response which God will make to! 
his truly repentant son is found in! 
verses 4-8. He will heal his backslig. 
ing and love him freely. He will jp 
as the dew to Israel, the dew which, 
under the eastern sky, refreshes th! 
ground regularly, unlike our fitful sun.’ 
mer showers (the New Testament equiva. 
lent is “grace sufficient for every 
need’’). As a result Israel shall be a 
beautiful as the lily and as strong x 
the mighty oaks which root themselvg 
in Lebanon (here as elsewhere Hose 
mixes his metaphors but with great 
effectiveness). His branches will spreai 
and his beauty shall be as the oliy 
tree, which bears its silver gray foliag 
winter and summer—a beautiful symbol 
of the unfailing love of God. The lani 
shall be fruitful and pleasant, a shad 
to the weary. In that day Israel shal 
have learned to know the folly of sin 
He shall say, ‘‘What have [ to do (an 
more) with idols?” God will answe 
his prayers and will continue to r 
gard (bless) him. Israel will say, “ 
am like a green fir tree” (a symbol o 





undying prosperity). God will reply: 
“From me is thy fruit found.” 

We need only to add a sentence a 
two. As God regarded Israel so he re 
gards us. No one, save Jesus, ha 
shown us the depths of the divine lov 
like Hosea. We sin and our sin bring 
separation from God and _ therefor 
suffering, not only to ourselves, but al 
so to God. He yearns over us asi 
father yearns over his only son. Noth 
ing can bring him to give us up. No 
matter how far we have wandered fron 
his home and heart. He pleads with 
us to return. All he wants is repel 
tance and faith. He promises that he 
will heal our backsliding, that he wil 
love us freely and forevermore. 

This is the individual application, 
but there is also an application to the 
nation—to Russia, to Germany and t 
America. The nation that turns awa! 
from God, or that thinks it can substi 
tute formal worship for human kin¢ 
ness is on the road to ruin. True aif 
lasting prosperity will be establisheé 
only as the nation amends its ways, ali 
turns, really turns unto him. 

For fuller consideration: What doe 
sincere repentance require of us as it 
dividuals and a nation? 


(Title and Scripture selections copy 
righted by International Council of Rt 
ligious Education.) 
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pICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


No Sad Songs for Me 


This is the gripping drama of a 
woman who masters one of life’s 
createst problems—how to meet life and 
death with equal poise. Handled with 
jelicacy, good taste and integrity, ‘‘No 
sad Songs for Me’”’ (Columbia) is one 
of those heart-warming films which oc- 
casionally come along to instruct and 
inspire the spirit as well as entertain 
the mind and move the emotions. 


In “No Sad Songs” we meet a normal 
American family living happily together 
as people who love and trust one an- 
other, taking everything which comes 
along with a ‘“‘togetherness” that is the 
stamp of strong family life. They share 
in the life of a congenial community, 
with father working, mother performing 
her church and community tasks, and 
daughter going to school. 


Then disaster, in the form of illness, 
strikes. Mary, the mother, discovers 
from the family doctor that her lease 
on life cannot be a long one. Motivated 
by her great affection, she keeps the 
truth from them, sparing her husband 
sorrow and preparing her daughter to be 
reliant by imparting to her a feeling of 
lifes beautiful continuity, no matter 
what happens. 


Some may think there is not in the 
film a sufficiently outspoken expression 
of spiritual and Christian approach to 
the situation, but we feel it is strongly 
implied. Mary sews and works at the 
church and meets her friends there on a 
Christian footing. After a first moment 
of hysteria, when she learns of her hus- 
band’s friendship with a lonely young 
woman—a relation he relinquishes con- 
sciously and gladly when he recognizes 
its danger—she realizes the girl is a nice 
person and becomes her friend. These 
situations might have been overdrama- 
tized and the whole story made sadly 
sentimental; instead, romance, drama 
and happiness are well-blended and, 
above all, naturalness prevails. The film 
is realistic, impressive, intelligent. Mar- 
garet Sullavan is superb in her role as 
a wife and mother; most American 
women will want to identify themselves 
with her. 


There is a flaw or two such as the 
scene where husband and wife spend 
New Year’s Eve at a party where cham- 
pagne is served. While this might be 
excused as a device to relieve the 
urgency of Mary’s dilemma, we feel 
there could have been presented a better 
and more helpful way of entering the 
New Year. On the whole, we find this 
film a good step in the right direction 
toward depicting decent and courageous 
living. FOR: Adults. 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Mrs. McCain Named 
Flora Macdonald Dean 





Mrs. Paul P. McCain, widow of the late 
Dr. McCain, of Sanatorium, N. C. (since 
his death re-named McCain, N. C.), will 
become dean of women at Flora Mac- 
donald College, Red Springs, N. C., next 
September. Mrs. McCain, whose home 
is now in Southern Pines, N. C., was 
named the ‘‘North Carolina Mother of 
the Year’’ in 1946 One of the 
highlights of this year at Flora Mac- 
donald was the celebration of the 90th 
birthday of President-emeritus Charles 
G. Vardell with a dinner in his honor. 


Trueblood Leads Park 
Religious Emphasis Week 


D. Elton Trueblood, of Earlham Col- 
lege, led the recent Religious Emphasis 
Week observance at Park College, Mo., 
under the theme, ‘Does Christianity 
Make Sense?”’ 


Seminary Holds Conference 
Stressing “Christian Vocation” 


Almost 100 college and university 
students from 23 institutions attended 
the recent conference on Christian vo- 
cation held at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. .Union Seminary teams of 
students will have conducted 33 evan- 
gelistic series during the school year by 
the end of the term. . Interpreta- 
tion, the quarterly journal of Bible and 
theology which replaced the Union Sem- 
inary Review, now boasts a circulation 
of 2,700. Theme of the next issue will 
be the Atonement. .“Friends of 
the Seminary,’’ have adopted as their 
1950 project the purchase of a walk-in 
refrigerator and the provision of impor- 
tant kitchen equipment for the semi- 
nary refectory. Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, 
Huntington, W. Va., is chairman of the 
“Friends” for the year, succeeding Mrs. 
E. C. Heins, Sanford, N. C. 
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Growing in 
Popularity 


| Reading 
L anes 5. H. ASKEW the Bible 
- at Home 


Gy 
ie indore Coan 
’ by 
; —— Mrs. S. H. Askew 
When this book was published in Novem- 
ber a wide sale was anticipated, but the 





response has been greater than anyone 
dreamed. 
As more and more parents and teachers 


actually use this book they enthusiasti- 
cally pass the word along about its real 
practicality and the eager response of the 


children. $1 50 


“It would be hard to think of a better way 
to introduce children to the use of the 
Scriptures...” 

—Oklahoma City Star. 


Order your copy now from 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 1176 Richmond, Va. 
Box 1020 Dallas, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Williams H. Kryder, now taking 
graduate work at Princeton Seminary, 
has accepted a call to the Abbeville, 
S. C., church effective July 1. 

I. W. Wilcox from Mission, Texas, to 
Box 917, Laredo, Texas. 

Wm. R. Smith, II, Y secretary at 
Davidson College, has accepted a call 
to the Buchanan, Va., church. 

E. H. Gartrell, Mocksville, N. C., has 
been accepted for world mission service. 

Charles C. Fulton, Jewett, Ohio, has 
accepted a call to the Hopewell church, 
Shreve, Ohio. 

BR. 8. Brainard from Jackson to Nor- 
wood, La. 

L. K. Foster from Birmingham, Ala., 
to 201 Mulberry Ave., Fayetteville, 
Tenn. 

Howard H. Gordon from St. Louis, 
Mo., to 822 Albemarle, Bluefield, W. Va. 

J. A. McIntyre, formerly of Woodruff, 
S. C., is now pastor at Inman, &. C. 

Coleman O. Groves from Lowrys, 8S. 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Frederick W. Lewis from Pass-A- 
Grille to 154 42nd Ave., Belle Vista 
C., to Lake Hamilton, Fla. 

Ernest F. Quarterman resigned the 
pastorate of the Quincy, Fla., church 
March 31. 














AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


The Coilege plays a lead- 
ing part in the Univer- 
sity Center program in 
Georgia. Interesting co- 
operation with other in- 
stitutions is arranged in 
student activities, in so- 
cial life, in religious de- 
velopment, and in voca- 
tional preparation. 
For information and 


literature, address, 


President J. R. McCain 
Decatur, Georgia 

















A. C. Ingram, formerly pastor at 
Bogalusa, La., has become pastor at Cen- 
terville, Miss. 


new address, Shikoku M. G. Regi 
APO 1050, c/o PM, San Franciseg, 


USA MODERATOR 

Two nominations for the moder 
ship of the USA Presbyterian Gene 
Assembly have been made so far: 
Ivan Evans, pastor of the Westmingt 
church, Dayton, Ohio, and Peter 
Emmons, Westminster church, S¢ 
ton, Pa. Both were endorsed by the 
respective presbyteries. 


DEATH 

Richard V. Lancaster, 61, died at his 
home at Wardensville, W. Va., April 
23. Dr. Lancaster was pastor of the 
Fredericksburg, Va., church from 1925 
until his retirement in 1948. 


BACCALAUREATE 

James G. Patton, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the General Council, will 
preach the baccalaureate sermon at 
the Virginia Military Institute at Lex- 
ington June 11. 

J. Preston Stevenson, Canal Street 
church, New Orleans, will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon at the College of 
the Ozarks May 21. 


HOUSTON COUNCIL PRESIDENT 

James R. Bullock, Second churg 
Houston, Texas, was named the f 
president of the Council of Churches 
Greater Houston recently. Repregen 
tives of 52 churches of 12 denominatig 
were at the meeting which sets out 
do ‘‘jointly what no single congreg, 
tion can do alone.” Early projects 
expected to include the promotion 
welfare work, creation of a film lib 
for religious education, radio work, 
public affairs. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUTH 
AN EXCELLENT CHOICE 
for 
AN ENDURING INVESTMENT 


MISSIONARIES 

H. L. Ross from Zitacuaro, to Sana- 
torio ‘“‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico. 

James Cogswell (in Japan) has for his 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for women. B. A. and B.S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of specializa- 
tion. Registrations now being received 
for 1950-51. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 








Southwestern at Memphis 


A college with a tradition of excellence 
offers an adventure in learning and in Chris- 
tian living. 

Applications accepted for summer and fall 
sessions. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 








Hampden-Sydney College 
1776-1950 
In view of the number of applications 
received for session of 1950-51, those de- 


siring to enter at that time should apply 
immediately. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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